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Me.  MUNDELLA’S  BILL  FOR  LIMITING  THE 
HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  FACTORIES. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  EAIPLOYERS  UPON  THE  REPORT  TO 
THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  BY  J.  H.  BRIDGES,  M.D., 
AND  T.  HOLMES,  ON  THE  HEALTH  OF  WOMEN,  CHILDREN, 
AND  YOUNG  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  TEXTILE  MANUFAC- 
TURES, AVITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  HOURS  AND 
AGES  OF  EMPLOATMENT. 


"p^EFOKE  offering  any  observations  upon  this  Keport,  we  think 
it  right  to  place  before  you  the  following  extracts  from  the 
document  itself. 

7. — As  to  unanimity  of  opinion. 

In  the  first  page  of  the  Report,  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes 
state : — 

“We  miist  not,  however,  be  understood  as  implying  that 
all  employers  are  on  one  side  on  this  question,  and  all 
their  workpeople  on  tho  other.” — “We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  workpeople  arc  by  no  means  iinanimous 
on  tho  other  side  of  the  question,  and  that  among  the 
women  especially  therq  is  a considerable  amount  of 
apathy,  and  possibly,  in  some  cases,  of  positive  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  changes.” 
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II.  — As  to  the  extent  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 

Page  6. — “It  will  be  observed  that,  of  textile  operatives  protected 
by  the  factory  laws,  46  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-half,  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,” — “ and  the 
complaints  urged  against  the  processes  of  this  manu- 
facture are  more  loud  and  also  more  varied  than  against 
those  of  any  other.” 

III.  — As  to  the  statements  of  the  operatives  relating  to  steam  and  heat  in 

weaving  sheds. 

Page  20. — “ We  did  not,  however,  in  any  case  find  the  clothes  of 
the  operative  (as  alleged  in  the  workmen’s  statement) 
saturated  with  moisture.” — “ Neither  the  heat  nor  the 
steam  were  for  a moment  comparable  to  that  found  in 
the  wet  spinning  room  of  a flax  mill  or  to  the  densely 

clouded  rooms  of  dye  works.” 

« 

IV.  — As  to  the  condition  of  the  mills. 

Page  20. — “ We  must  observe  that  the  largest  and  best  mills  arc 
free  from  the  reproach  of  excessive  sizing.  In  them 
the  atmosphere  is  free  from  dust  or  from  moisture,  and 
in  few  of  the  weaving  sheds,  either  small  or  great,  did 
we  find  any  high  temperature.” — “ In  our  own  expe- 
rience the  atmosphere  was  not  usually  unpleasant  except 
during  the  close  of  the  winter’s  day,  when  the  gas  was 
lighted.” 

V.  — S ummaries. 

Page  21.— Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  say  that  “the  spinning  and 
carding  appear  to  us  to  have,  either  from  high  tempera- 
ture or  from  dust,  or  from  both  combined,  a debilitating 
tendencij.  This  tendency  is  much  aggravated  by  imper- 
fect sanitary  arrangements.  The  operations  of  reeling, 
doubling,  winding,  warping,  and  weaving  have  in  them- 
selves no  such  tendency." 

YL — As  to  children  employed  in  factories. 

Pago  44. “ We  found  in  factories  a considerable  number  of  healthy 

and  vigorous  persons.  We  remarked  also  the  absence 
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of  any  striking  deformities,  such  as  appear  to  have 
resulted  from  the  excessive  hours  of  labour  forty  years, 
ago.  But  to  the  questions — Will  the  children  employed 
in  a cotton  mill  or  a worsted  mill  compare  favourably 
or  the  reverse  with  children  of  the  same  age,  race,  and 
district,  not  so  employed  ? Are  they  stunted  in  their 
growth,  or  the  reverse  ? Do  they  show  a greater  or  a 
less  percentage  of  disease  or  deformity  1 — TFe  should  have 
found  it  hard  to  return  any  hut  a conjectural  answer.'' 

The  foregoing  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  cotton  mills.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  Report  refer  to  woollen  and  worsted 
mills,  and  are,  with  regard  to  238,503  0]3eratives,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  those  employed  in  textile  trades,  still  more  thoroughly 
against  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes. 

VII. — As  to  the  unhecdthy  condition  of  the  7'ooms  cau,sed  hy  oveidieating,  &c. 

Page  30. — “Wool  spinning  does  not  require  the  high  temperatiue 
necessary  in  cotton  spinning.  All  that  is  necessary  is, 
that  the  room  should  not  be  cold  enough  to  make  the 
oil  thick.  This  end  is  answered  if  the  workpeople 
merely  keep  up  such  a heat  as , is  agreeable  to  them- 
selves.” 

Page  32. — Wool  combing  “ is  entirely  devoid  of  the  sanitary  evils 
that  formerly  attended  it.” 

Page  32. — In  the  worsted  preparatory  processes — “ the  tempera- 
ture required  is  not  excessive.” 

Page  31. — “In  the  whole  of  this  manufacture,  it  must,  we  think, 
be  admitted  that  tlie  part  taken  by  the  persons  under 
the  pi'otection  of  the  Factory  Acts  is  neither  necessarily 
insalubrious  from  high  temperature,  dust,  or  impurity 
of  atmosphere,  nor  laborious,  except  in  the  sense  in 
which  all  work  at  steam-driven  machines,  carried  on 
with  two  remissions  for  lO’-  hours,  must  be  so.  The 
labour  of  veiy  little  children  has  been  almost  al)olishcd,. 
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except  for  the  very  lightest  aud  easiest  tasks ; and  all  the 
work  which  can  be  called  at  all  heavy  is  done  by  adult 
males.  In  fact,  an  opinion  prevails  in  the  woollen  dis- 
tricts, and  is  supported  by  respectable  medical  authority, 
that  the  oil,  natural  and  artificial,  which  is  met  with  in 
the  manufacture,  has  a wholesome  influence  on  persons 
who  are  emaciated  or  consumptive.” 

Page  33. — ‘‘  Cases  of  marked  deformity,  such  as  appear  to  have 
been  of  very  frequent  occurrence  forty  years  ago,  appear 
now  to  be  as  rare  as  in  non-factory  districts.  Many  of 
the  women  and  children  are  evidently  enjoying  robust 
health.” 

YIII. — As  to  the  deleterious  influences  of  sizing. 

Page  30. — “ Sizing  is  done  by  men  only,  and  no  material  prejudicial 
to  health  is  used.” 

IX.  — As  to  the  worh  of  the  weavers  Toeing  oppressive. 

Page  30. — Woollen  “ looms  are  much  broader  than  those  used  in 
weaving  cotton  cloth,  and  each  weaver  minds  only  one 
loom,  as  a rule.” — “ Seats  are  provided  for  the  weavers 
in  some  of  the  weaving  sheds,  and  on  the  whole  the 
work  does  not  seem  hard.” 

X.  — As  to  improved  machinery  increasing  the  toil,  and  thereToy  worsening 

the  condition  of  the  workers  employed. 

Page  29. — “ To  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  this  improvement  in 
the  machinery  has  reduced  the  employment  of  children, 
and  other  persons  under  the  protection  of  the  Acts,  we 
may  give  the  example  of  a carding  room  where  we  found 
ten  sets  of  engines  at  work.  All  these  were  under  the 
care  of  nine  persons  (all  women  and  boys),  who  seemed 
to  us  by  no  means  hard  worked.” 

Page  32. — “ The  labour  ( worsted  drawing  )\\^d  the  usual  monotonous 
character  of  all  factory  work,  hut  did  not  strike  us  as 
sevci’c.” 
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Page  32. — ‘‘  The  process  of  dofl&ng  can  be  performed  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  then,  unless  there  be  another  frame  ready 
for  them,  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  pro- 
portioif’of  work  time  during  which  the  doffers  ( children 
under  the  Act)  are  unemployed  is  very  considerable, 
certainly  as  much,  on  the  average,  as  three  hours. 
They  are  almost  always  able  to  sit  down  during  these 
intervals.” 

At  pages  36  and  37,  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  set  forth  a 
list  of  questions  which  they  addressed  to  “medical  practitioners 
whose  position  brought  them  into  contact  with  factory  operatives, 
■either  as  certifying  surgeons,  .medical  officers  of  hospitals  and 
■dispensaries  in  factory  towns,  or  private  practitioners,”  and  they 
add  that  “more  than  half”  of  those  whom  they  so  addressed 
“ have  had  an  experience  of  this  class  of  practice  extending  over 
more  than  tiventy  years and  the  following  replies  Avill  be  found 
at  the  respective  pages  of  the  ReiJort  indicated  in  the  margin 
/. — As  to  whether  factory  labour  is  generally  deleterious  or  not. 

Page  37. — To  the  question,  “ Is  factory  labour  generally  deleterious 
or  no?  To  this  the  great  majority  reply  in  the  nega- 
tive;” namely,  “40  in  the  affirmative,  and  94  in  the 
negative.”  To  the  question,  “ Whether  they  could  point 
to  any  processes  specially  injurious  1 99  reply  in  the 
negative.” 

Page  41. — “With  regard  to  the  general  effect  of  the  factory  labour 
on  the  health  of  those  employed,  the  testimony  is  far 
from  conclusive.  The  majority  do  not  see  any  evidence 
of  a general  deleterious  tendency  in  the  labour  itself. 
And  this  is  quite  consistent  even  with  an  admission  that 
the  factory  population  tends  gradually  to  deteriorate. 
For  there  are  many  incidental  accompaniments  of  the 
factory  system  which  might  produce  such  a result, 
though  the  labour  itself  were  pronounced  healthy,  such 
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as  the  aggregation  in  large  cities,  the  temptations  to 
intemperance  and  other  vices,  the  unhealthy  state  of 
dwellings  and  bad  habits  of  diet.  Many  of  our  corre- 
spondents dwell  on  some  or  all  of  these  incidental  causes 
of  disease.” 

'whether  factory  labour,  as  at  'present  carried  on,  has  any 
tendency  to  increase  the  rate  of  infantile  mortality. 

Page  38.  “ 101  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  31  in  the  negative.” 

“118  reply  that  the  factory  women  suckle  their  children 
imperfectly.” — “24  also  allege  as  a cause  of  infant  mor- 
tality the  mothers  working  too  near  their  confinement.” 
— “ But  we  have  met  with  no  practitioner  of  medicine 
in  these  parts  who  does  not  lament  the  short  period 
which  women  in  factories  permit  themselves  for  their 
confinement,  whether  they  regard  this  as  a proved  cause 
of  infant  mortality  or  no.” 

Page  38. — The  surgeon  to  the  great  works  at  Saltaire  says:  “I 
believe  if  married  women  were  kept  at  home  to  attend 
to  their  houses,  nine-tenths  of  the  evils  in  the  factory  dis- 
tricts would  be  removed'' 

TTl. — As  to  the  necessity  for  an  alteration  in  the  ages  af  half-timers  and 
fidl-timers. 

Page  38. — To  the  question,  “Whether  short-timers  commence  work 
at  too  early  an  age,  or  that  their  hours  of  work  are  too 
long!”  “84  think  the  present  age  too  early,  61  are  of 
the  opposite  opinion ; 25  think  the  present  hours  < ^ 
work  too  long  for  these  young  children,  76  do  not.” 

Pago  39. — “With  regard  to  ‘full-timers,’  69  think  the  present  age 
should  be  raised,  96  think  not.  With  regard  to  the 
young  persons  under  the  pi'otectiou  of  the  Factory  Acts, 
46  think  their  present  working  hours  too  long,  119  arc 
of  the  opposite  opinion.  As  to  the  grown  women,  31 
think  their  day’s  work  too  long,  132  think  not.” 

Page  43. — “The  collective  opinion  of  those  practitioners  to  whom 
we  wrote  is  decidedly  against  raising  the  age  of  ‘ full- 
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timers,’  AND  THEY  TESTIFY  STILL  MORE  DECI- 
DEDLY THAT  THEY  HAVE  NOT  NOTICED 
ANY  HARM  DIRECTLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
LENGTH  OF  THE  PRESENT  WORKING  DAY.” 

lY, — As  to  the  employment  of  married  women. 

Page  40.— The  Bradford  Medico- Chirurgical  Society  say  : “ The 
employment  of  married  women  in  mills,  however,  is 
fraught  with  so  many  evils,  especially  to  their  children, 
that  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  sound  know- 
ledge and  experience  if  they  were  reduced  to  the  period 
fixed  for  half-timers.”  “ Some  of  the  members  of  this 
society,  indeed,  recommend  that  no  maiTied'women  be 
permitted  to  work  in  the  mill  at  all.” 

V. — As  to  the  habits  of  the  factory  population  as  cc  cause  of  disease 
irrespective  of  their  specific  occup)ation. 

Page  42. — Dr.  Crompton,  of  Manchester,  is  quoted  as  follows  : 
“The  most  formidable  cases  of  indigestion  occur  amongst 
them,  and  this  is  the  commonest  form  of  indisposition 
for  which  they  present  themselves.  This  we  commonly 
term  ‘ tea  indigestion,'  as  arising  from  taking  tea  in 
excess,  and  to  stave  off  the  feeling  of  hunger ; but  I 
see  similar  indigestion  in  poor  old  Irishwomen  (not 
employed  in  factories),  and  in  semp)stresses,  and  arising 
from  the  same  cause.” — “If  fixetory  operatives  lived  in 
good  air  at  their  homes,  or  on  as  plain  food  as  the 
labouring  farm  population,  I do  not  see  why  they 
should  materially  degenerate,  especially  if  no  mothers 
were  allowed  to  work  for  say  nine  months  after  their 
confinement,  whether  the  child  lived  or  not.” 

And  to  this  testimony  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  add  the 
following  independent  observations ; — 

Page  42. — “The  bronchitis  and  other  chest  affections,  again,  which 
seem  to  constitute  the  most  common  disorders  con- 
nected witli  factory  labour,  are  referred  by  many  of 
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our  correspondents,  not  so  much  to  any  necessary  condition 
of  the  labour,  as  to  incautious  exposure  to  changes  of 
temperature,  without  the  change  of  clothing  which  would 
render  them  harmless.’' 

In  addition  to  the  answers  to  questions  which  Messrs.  Bridges 
and  Holmes  circulated  to  medical  men,  they  received  from  Asso- 
ciations of  Working  Men  in  Arbroath,  Dundee,  Bradford,  and 
Manchester,  answers  to  similar  questions,  which  they  (the  Asso- 
ciations of  Working  Men)  had  issued  to  medical  men  in  their 
respective  neighbourhoods,  and  from  these  replies  the  following 
extracts  are  taken  : — 

Page  40. — “ 26  replied  that  in  their  opinion  the  present  hours  of 
factory  labour  exercised  an  injurious  influence  on  the 
health  and  growth  of  children,  1 replied  doubtfully,  5 
coxdd  see  no  evidence  of  a deleterious  influence,  9 gave 
no  answer.” — “ 29  were  in  favour  of  a reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labour,  7 were  doubtful  of  its  doing  any  good, 
2 were  opposed  to  it.” 

And  upon  this  latter  testimony  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes 
remark : — 

Page  40. — “It  is  open  to  observation,  that  the  answers  of  the  medical 
men  to  xvhom  the  worhmen  wrote,  are  much  more  nearly 
ixnanimous  in  recommending  the  proposed  change,  and 
in  denouncing  the  physical  ill  effects  of  the  present 
system,  thaii  the  more  numerous  body  to  whom  we 

' applied,  and  very  possibly  they  were  written  to  because 

their  opinions  were  hnown  or  surmised. 

Pago  40.— “The  result  of  this  inquiry  approaches  unanimity  only 
on  one  point,  but  on  that  point  we  submit  that  the 
medical  evidence  is  absolutely  conclusive,  viz.,  the  gieat 
damage  and  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  employment  of 
suckling  women,  as  they  are  now  employed  in  factories. 
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ludeed,  it  hardly  requires  medical  evidence  to  show 
that  the  desertion  by  a mother  of  her  infant  during 
the  whole  hours  of  a working  day  must  entail  a large 
amount  of  infant  mortality.” 

At  page  44,  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  state  that  it  appeared 
necessary  to  institute  a careful  and  systematic  examination  of 
children  upon  an  extensive  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
and  contrasting  children  emjhoyed  in  factories  with  other  classes 
of  children,  as  therein  mentioned  ; and  for  this  purpose  five 
medical  gentlemen  were  engaged  to  assist  them  in  their  inquiry, 
and  who,  “acting  under  their  instructions,”  visited  a large  number 
of  schools  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire. An  elaborate  table,  showing  age,  height,  weight,  measure- 
ment, and  other  particulars,  was  prepared  for  the  guidance  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  the  results  are  fully  set  forth. 

And  first,  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  for  themselves  say ; — 

Page  46. — “The  general  impression  made  by  the  factory  children 
upon  the  inspectors  was  in  many  respects  not  unfavour- 
able. As  compared  with  the  children  of  the  East  of 
London,  or  of  the  poorer  parts  of  Liverpool,  they  were 
marlcedly  superior.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  more 
liable  than  ordinary  country  children  to  rickets  or 
scrofula.  Their  general  health  in  most  other  respects 
seemed  fairly  good.” 

And  they  add : — 

Page  46. — “Passing  from  general  impressions  to  actual  registration 
of  facts,  we  have  compiled  from  the  large  mass  of  obser- 
vations presented  to  us  the  following  six  tables,”  which 
are  inserted  in  their  Report. 

Appended  to  these  tables  tlio  following  notes  appear  : — 

Page  47. — “The  children  of  non-factory  districts  are  slightly  inferior 
in  tho'  measurement  round  the  empty  chest ; but  this 
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inferiority  is  more  than  compensated  in  the  case  .of 
males,  and  is  nearly  compensated  in  the  case  of  females 
by  the  greater  expansibility  of  the  chest.” 

E.  1 *^0®  “iS-  “ If  we  look  simjdy  at  the  large  manufacturing  towns, 
and  compare  the  children  employed  in  factories  with 
those  not  so  employed,  wo  find  the  latter  somewhat 
better  off  than  the  former,  but  the  difference  is  slight.” 

Page  51. — Mr.  Cant  writes:  “The  general  impressions  I derived 
from  my  inspections  incline  me  to  think  that  the 
children  in  the  manufacturing  districts  are,  on  the 
w'hole,  a fairly-developed  and  healthy  race,  AND 
THAT  THEY  DO  NOT  COMPARE  UNFAVOUR- 
ABLY WITH  THOSE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  TOWNS 
AND  VILLAGES.  This  is  especially  the  case  as 
regards  the  manufacturing  villages  and  suburban  parts, 
but  the  opinion  I formed  of  the  largo  town  districts 
was  not  quite  so  favourable.” 

Page  51. — Mr.  Haward  writes  : “ The  first  and  most  striking 
impression  WAS  THE  EXTREMELY  GOOD  AVER- 
AGE STANDARD  OF  HEALTH  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  CHILDREN 
GENERALLY,  AND  THE  ALMOST  ENTIRE 
ABSENCE  OF  THOSE  DIATHETIC  DISEASES— 
scrofula,  rickets,  syphilis — wdiich  prevail  so  greatly 
among  the  children  of  many  large  towns.  The  only 
deformity  which  seemed  to  be  notably  prevalent  was  flat 
foot,  which  was  very  commonly  jDresent  in  a slight,  and 
less  frequently  so  in  a severe,  degree.  THE  ABOVE 
REMARKS  APPLY  BOTH  TO  FACTORY  AND  NON- 
FACTORY CHILDREN  ; AND  MY  IMPRESSION  IS, 
THAT  A COMPARISON  OF  THESE  TWO  CLASSES 
IN  THE  SAME  DISTRICT  SHOWS  NO  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  THEM.  Neither  did  I discover  that  the 
children  of  factory  operatives  differed  in  any  way  from 
those  w'ho  were  not  so  when  living  in  the  same 
district.” 


Page  51. — Dr.  Seaton  writes  : “Having  in  view  as  a standard  of 
comparison  the  children  of  London  and  Chester,  my 
impression  is  that  those  in  the  factory  towns  I visited — 
Stockport,  Stalybridge,  Ashton,  Macclesfield— are,  as 
regards  physical  developvient,  slightly  above  the  average. 

Page  52.— Both  girls  and  boys  have  for  the  most  part  good  figures. 

THE  BOYS,  WITHOUT  BEING  LARGE  FRAMED, 
ARE  WELL  PROPORTIONED ; THEY  HAVE  WELL- 
SHAPED LIMBS  AND  ANKLES,  AND  MOSTLY 
CARRY  THEIR  HEADS  ERECT.  THE  SAME  MAY 
BE  SAID  OF  THE  GIRLS,  WHO  DEPEND  MORE 
FOR  THEIR  BEAUTY  ON  THEIR  WELL-PROPOR- 
TIONED FIGURE  THAN  ON  THEIR  COMELINESS 
OF  FACE.” 

Page  52. — Mr.  Charles  Roberts  says  : “ I think  the  factory 
children  are  fairly  well  developed,  are  remarkably  free 
from  constitutional  diseases,  and  with  the  exception  of 
flat-foot  and  a relaxed  state  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knees 
and  elbows,  are  free  from  deformities.” — “ The  personal 
habits  of  the  factory  children  contrast  very  unfavourably 
with  those  of  the  non-factory  children,  and  indicate  the 
existence  of  very  faulty  domestic  arrangements  among 

Page  53. — the  factory  operatives.”  (Note.)  “From  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  the  factory  children  are  often  placed 
under  more  favourable  circumstances  in  the  factories 
than  in  the  schools.  Some  of  the  schools  I visited  were 
crowded  to  excess,  and  in  some  instances  the  children 
were  massed  together  three  deep,  forming  almost  solid 
squares,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching.” 

After  specifying  tlie  tabular  information  set  forth  at  pages  53 
and  54),  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  proceed  to  say : — 

Page  54. — “ Now,  the  first  remark  to  be  made  upon  these  figures 
is,  that  the  high  death-rate  which  they  show  is  of  course 
not  to  be  attributed  exclusively,  if  even  it  Avero  to  bo 
attributed  mainly,  to  the  occupations  of  the  people. 
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Liverpool,  a non-textile  toiun,  has  a general  and  infantile 
death-rate  higher  than  any  of  the  cotton  towns.  The 
Annual  Eeports  published  by  Mr.  Simon  are  full  of 
proofs  of  the  dependence  of  high  death-rates,  especially 
of  high  infantile  death-rates,  upon  bad  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  especially  on  inadequate  removal  of  excrement 
from  the  houses  of  the  poor,  overcrowding,  faulty  con- 
struction of  streets,  courts,  and  houses,  &c.,  &c.” 

Page  54. — “ On  the  other  hand,  the  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the 
conditions  upon  which  large  proportions  of  mothers 
work  in  factory  towns  contribute  largely  to  the  rate  of 
infant  mortality  appears  to  us,  as  we  believe  they  have 
appeared  to  most  other  sanitary  inquirers,  overwhelm- 
ingly strong.” 

Page  55. — “ That  many  women  continue  working  till’an  extremely 
advanced  stage  of  pregnancy  is  a fact  admitted  on  all 
liands,  and  of  which  we  were  in  many  cases  eye-witnesses. 
That  the  return  to  the  factory  takes  place  often  within 
a month,  and  sometimes  within  a fortnight  after  delivery, 
is  also  admitted.  That  the  infant  is  removed  from  its 
sleeping-place  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a neiglibour,  often  some  ignorant 
old  woman,  whose  interest  and  ignorance  alike  lead  her 
to  feed  it  improperly  and  inadequately,  and  often  to 
keep  it  quiet  with  soporifics,  is  also  a fact  not  admitting 
of  much  discussion.  AVe  are  entitled  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  these  things  have  their  influence  in  swelling 
the  death-rate  ; though,  in  the  present  sanitary  condition 
of  these  districts,  it  may  no  doubt  he  diflicxdt  to  separate 
with  precise  exactitude  the  residts  of  this  from  those  of 
other  injurious  sanitary  conditions.” 

Page  57. — “It  will  be  remarked  that,  in  manufacturing  districts 
like  those  of  the  Black  Country,  where  men  work  and 
earn  high  wages,  and  loomen  mind  their  homes,  the  health 
of  women,  though  the  general  death-rate’’  is  high,  is 
distinctly  superior  to  that  assigned  in  the  English  life 
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table,  Aud  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  textile  districts, 
where  women,  in  addition  to  their  household  duties,  are 
engaged  for  long  hours  in  factories,  the  opposite  result 
is  seen.  In  every  instance,  without  exception,  the  rate 
of  adult  female  mortality  in  the  cotton  and  woollen 
districts  is  very  considerably  above  that  of  the  English 
life  table,  above  that  of  England  and  Wales,  and  still 
further  above  that  of  Wolverhampton,  West  Bromwich, 
Walsall,  and  Dudley.  IT  IS  SATISFACTORY  TO 
NOTE,  THAT  IN  THE  COTTON  DISTRICTS  A 
MARKED  IMPROVEMENT  HAS  TAKEN  PLACE 
IN  THE  LAST  TWENTY  YEARS— AN  IMPROVE- 
MENT ALTOGETHER  DISTINCT  FROM,  AND 
SUPERIOR  TO,  THAT  WHICH  IS  OBSERVABLE 
IN  THE  GENERAL  DEATH-RATE  OF  EACH 
LOCALITY.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  attribute 
a portion,  perhaps  no  hiconsiderable  portion,  of  this  im- 
provement to  the  restrictions  on  female  labour  enforced 
by  the  Factoiy  Acts.  Yet  the  latest  results,  those  of 
1870  and  1871,  still  show  a state  of  health  far  inferior 
to  the  English  standard.” 

In  summing  up  the  whole  matter,  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes, 
say:— 

Page  60. — ‘‘  The  question  before  us  therefore  takes  this  shape — 
Would  six  hours  more  of  leisure  per  week  promote  the 
health  of  the  workpeople  to  an  extent  which  would  not 
be  counterbalanced  by  a diminution  to  the  extent  of  one- 
tenth  of  wages'?  We  are  disposed  to  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative.  AVe  do  not  think  that  ...  a 
diminiition  of  10  per  cent  in  wages,  disagreeable  and 
restrictive  as  it  might  be  of  some  luxuries  of  the 
operatives,  would  tell  to  any  appreciable  extent  unfavour- 
ably upon  their  health.  We  do  think  THAT  LIGHT 
THOUGH  FACTORY  LABOUR  IN  ALMOST  ALL 
ITS  DEPARTMENTS  UNQUESTIONABLY  IS, 
additional  leisure  of  six  hours  per  w'eek  would  tend  to 
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increase  the  vitality  and  vigour  of  women  aud  children 
engaged  in  it.”  “ We  have  spoken  of  factory  labour  in 
general,  independently  of  special  evils  attaching  to 

certain  branches  of  it Some  of  these  evils 

admit  q/"  ENTIRE  removal,  and  ALL  probably  of  mitiga- 
tion, were  sanitary  inspection  of  factories  rendered  more 
efficient  than  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  it  is  j 
MEANTIME,  their  principal  bearing  on  the  specific 
object  of  our  inquiry  is,  that  if  an  atmosphere  is  bad,  it 
is  better  and  safer  to  work  in  it  for  nine  hours  than  for  ten. 
For  the  above  reasons  we  are  prepared  to  recommend  that 
the  demand  for  a reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  be 
conceded.” 

Page  61. — “But  a further  question  may  be  asked,  viz.,  for  whose 
benefit  is  this  concession  to  be  made  1 ” “ It  is  quite 

obvious  that,  as  factory  labour  is  a continuous  series  of 
operations  accurately  adapted  to  one  another,  diminution 
of  labour  in  one  part  of  the  mill  must  involve  similar 
diminutions  in  the  ivhole.  If  the  women  of  the  card- 
rooms,  or  the  children  of  the  spinning-rooms  are  away, 
there  can  be  no  occupation  for  strippers,  grinders,  spinners, 
and  overlookers.  We  are  strongly  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that,  if  the  hours  of  labour  are  to  be  shortened, 
the  additional  hour  of  rest  should  be  given  as  far  as 
jjossible  in  the  interest  of  women  and  children ; we  think 
it  should  be  given,  not  at  the  close,  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day.”  “ And  tlie  period  of  leisiu’e  so  obtained 
would  bo  at  the  hour  of  the  day  ivhen  it  coidd  not  be 
spent  in  increased  debauchery — an  objection  which  we 
have  often  heard  made  to  the  demand  for  an  afternoon 
hour’.” 

Page  61. — “It  does  not  appear  to  us  impracticable,  and  if 
practicable  it  certainly  appears  desirable,  to  make  some 
arrangements  by  which  mothers  of  young  infants  shall 
either  be  employed  for  half-time,  or  be  excluded  for  a 
time  from  the  factories  altogether.” 
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Page  62. — “ In  any  case  the  evil  is  so  great,  and  the  cause  of  it  so 
unanimously  recognised,  that  we  cannot  but  think  that 
some  attempt  to  remove  or  mitigate  it  urgently  calls  for 
consideration.” 

2I.B._We  think  it  right  to  state  that  the  Italics  and  Capital  Letters 
introduced  into  the  quotations  are  ours — not  those  of  Messrs. 
Bridges  and  Holmes. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  commenting  upon  the  allegations  made,  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  in  the  Report  under  consideration,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  question  at  issue  is  whether  a case  can  or  cannot 
be  made  out,  showing  that  factory  labour  is  so  much  more  un- 
healthy than  other  labour  as  to  justify  Parliament  in  reducing 
the  hours  of  labour  therein  regardless  of  all  economic  considerations. 

We  confidently  affirm  that  such  a case  is  not  made  out,  and 
that  upon  the  evidence  put  forth  in  this  Report,  Parliament  is  not 
justified  in  further  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  in  factories,  and  in 
support  of  this  affirmation  we  say : — (1)  That  the  summaries  of 
Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  do  not  flow  naturally  from  their 
allegations ; (2)  That  their  statistics,  which  ought  to  be  conclu- 
sive, are  faulty  and  inefficient ; (3)  That  the  statistical  comparisons 
made  are  for  the  most  part  foreign  to  the  inquiry  and  do  not 
tairly  bear  upon  it ; and  (4)  That  even  if  the  facts  were  as  alleged, 
the  conclusions  at  which  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  have  anived 
are  illogical  and  inconsequent,  and  that,  if  accepted,  the  legislation 
they  suggest  would  provide  no  remedy  nor  scarcely  even  any 
alleviation  of  the  evils  of  which  they  complain. 

The  only  two  facts  which  in  our  judgment  appear  to  be  estab- 
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lished  by  the  Report  are:— (1)  That  disadvantages  attend  the 
employment  of  married  Avomen  in  factories ; and  (2)  that  one  of 
the  consequences  of  such  employment  is  an  excess  of  infant 
mortality  over  that  in  those  districts  ivhere  married  women  are 
not  employed. 

The  other  allegations  put  forth  by  the  advocates  of  the  Nine 
Hours  Bill  appear  to  us  to  be  either  absolutely  disproved  by  tho 
extracts  given  in  this  paper,  or  to  be  so  imperfectly  supported  by 
fact  and  testimony  as  to  afford  no  justification  for  the  legislation 
j)roposed. 

Whilst,  therefore,  cheerfully  recognising  the  fulness  Avith  Avhich 
Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  have  placed  before  Parliament  the 
opinions  Avhich  have  been  conveyed  to  them,  they  can  hardly  be 
surprised,  Ave  think,  if  AA^e,  at  the  same  time,  express  our  inability 
to  discover  by  Avhat  process  they  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a Nine  Hours  Bill  is  a remedy  for  the  evils  incident  to  the 
employment  of  married  Avomen.  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most 
cursory  reader  that  every  argument  advanced  by  them  in  favour  of 
the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  9 might  be  repeated  AAuth 
precisely  the  same  force  in  faA^our  of  a further  reduction  to  8 or  to- 
7,  or  to  any  other  number  of  hours  Avhich  might  be  desired ; and 
further  that,  if  a Fifty-four  Hours  Bill  Avere  already  upon  the 
Statute-book,  and  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  Avere  again  com- 
missioned to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  factory  labour, 
they  Avould  have  no  alternative  but  to  report  that  the  same  sanitary 
evils  Avhich  they  now  describe  continued  to  exist,  and  that  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  had  not,  and  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  accomplish  their  remoA^al. 

It  will  be  our  duty,  then,  to  examine,  in  the  very  limited  time 
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allotted  to  us  between  the  receipt  of  tlie  Keport  and  the  day  fixed 
for  the  second  reading  (Wednesday,  the  11th  of  June)  the  state- 
ments, the  evidence,  and  the  conclusions  embodied  in  the 
document  before  us. 

We  submit  that  it  conclusively  establishes — 

1.  — That  there  is  not  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  a Nine 

Hours  Bill,  either  amongst  employers  or  employed, 
and  that,  until  it  can  be  established  beyond  doubt  that 
an  alteration  in  the  working  hours  of  the  entire  mill 
is  the  only  remedy  for  grievances  affecting  a portion 
of  it,  Parliament  is  not  justified  in  legislating  in  the 
direction  suggested. 

2.  — That  several  of  the  large  textile  manufactures  are 

declared  to  be  exempt  from  many  of  the  evils  alleged 
to  exist  in  others,  and  that  therefore  it  is  unjust  that 
the  jute,  the  silk,  the  worsted,  and  the  woollen  trades 
should  bo  restricted  by  legislative  provisions,  which 
the  report  makes  manifest  are  inapplicable  to  them. 

3.  — That  all  other  allegations,  notwithstanding,  Messrs. 

Bridges  and  Holmes  bear  independent  testimony  to 
the  following  facts  : — 

Page  20. — 1.  That  the  largest  and  best  mills  are  free  from  dust,  or 
from  moisture.  That  in  few  of  the  weaving  sheds, 
either  small  or  great,  did  we  find  any  high  temperature. 

Page  21. — 2.  That  any  debilitating  tendency  found  in  the  spinning 
and  carding  processes  is  much  aggravated  by  imperfect 
sanitary  arrangements. 

Page  21. — 3.  That  the  operations  of  reeling,  doubling,  winding, 
warping,  and  wea'^ing,  have  in  themselves  no  such 
tendency. 
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Page  41. — 4.  That  with  regard  to  the  general  effect  of  factory 
labour  upon  the  health  of  those  employed,  the  testimony 
is  far  from  conclusive. 

Page  4G. — 5.  That  as  compared  with  the  children  of  the  East  of 
London  or  of  the  poorer  parts  of  Liverpool,  the  factory 
childi-en  were  markedly  superior. 

Page  46. — 6.  That  the  general  health  of  the  factory  children 
seemed  fairly  good. 

Page  54. — 7.  That  the  alleged  high  death-rate  of  factory  towns  is 
not  to  be  attributed  exclusively,  nor  even  mainly,  to  the 
occupations  of  the  people. 

Page  54. — 8.  That  Liverpool,  a non-textile  town,  has  a general  and 
infantile  death-rate  higher  than  any  of  the  cotton  towns. 

Page  57. — 9.  That  in  the  cotton  districts  a marked  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  20  years. 

Page  60. — 10.  That  some  of  the  alleged  special  evils  admit  of  entire 
removal,  and  all  probably  of  mitigation,  were  sanitary 
inspection  of  factories  more  efficient. 

4. — That  the  medical  and  other  testimony  cited  by  Messrs. 

Bridges  and  Holmes  proves : — • 

Page  31. — 1.  That  factory  labour  is  not  generally  deleterious. 

Page  37. — 2.  That  few  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  can  be 
described  as  specially  injurious. 

Page  39. — 3.  That  the  present  working  hours  in  factories  are  not 
too  long. 

Page  43. — 4.  That  they  have  not  noticed  any  harm  connected  with 
the  length  of  the  present  working  day. 

Pages  41  and  42. — 5.  That  the  alleged  deterioration  of  the  race  is 
not  attributable  to  their  occupation. 

Page  46. — 6.  That  the  general  impression  made  by  the  factory 
childKen  upon  the'  Inspectors  was  not  unfavourable. 
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Page  51— 7.  That  the  factory  children  are  a fairly  developed  and 
healthy  race,  and  do  not  compare  unfavourably  with 
agi’icultural  towns  and  villages. 

Pages  51  and  52. — 8.  That,  having  in  view  the  children  of  London 
and  Chester,  those  of  the  factory  towns  visited  were,  so 
far  as  regards  physical  development,  slightly  above  the 
average. 

Pages  52  and  53.-9.  That,  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  children 
were  often  found  under  more  favourable  circumstances 
in  the  factories  than  in  the  schools. 

There  are  other  matters  referred  to  in  the  Report,  including 
those  relating  to  the  employment  of  married  women,  and  infant 
mortality,  upon  which  we  propose  to  offer  a few  observations. 

i. — As  to  the  limited  time  allotted  to  the  inquiry. 

At  page  5,  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  state  “that  the  time 
allotted  to  their  inquiry  was  limited.”  We  quite  endorse  this 
statement.  In  our  opinion,  the  inspection  was  too  hurried,  and 
confined  to  too  small  a number  of  mills  to  enable  Messrs.  Bridges 
and  Holmes  to  arrive  at  a mature  judgment. 

We  fear  also  that  currency  has  been  given  by  them  to 
erroneous  and  exaggerated  statements  upon  subjects  which  they 
could  not  in  the  limits  of  their  inquiry  personally  investigate. 

Still  more  do  we  feel  that  the  time  allotted  to  us  for  preparing 
these  observations  has  been  far  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  do 
justice  to  the  great  interests  involved,  and  to  answer  a report  of 
62  pages  in  length,  which  has  taken  many  months  to  prepare. 

— As  to  the  speed  of  machinery  and  the  demand  upon  the  loorher  to 
tend  it. 

Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  give  ikeir  opinion  that  “these 
two  conditions  are  partially,  but  not  fully  compensated  by  im- 
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provements  in  machinery— that  the  exertion  of  the  operatives  per 
hour  is,  so  far  as  tve  can  judge,  considerably  greater  than  it  was 
forty  years  ago.  We  reply  that  two  medical  men  from  a distance, 
knowing  comparatively  little  of  machinery  and  its  progressive 
improvement,  are  not  competent  to  give  a reliable  opinion  upon 
this  subject.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of  those  having  some 
experience  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  factory  labour,  and  yet 
being  neither  interested  as  emj^loyers  or  employed,  ought  to  have 
been  sought. 

3. — As  to  the  alleged  unhealthiness  of  cevtain  ^vocesses. 

(1)  IN  THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  state  at  page  21  that  the  opera- 
tions of  reeling,  doubling,  winding,  warping,  and  weaving  have  in 
themselves  no  debilitating  tendency.  Yet  out  of  the  450,000 
persons  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  not  less  than  300,000 
are  employed  in  these  branches  of  labour,  and,  moreover,  it  is 
these  same  branches  which  form  the  occupation  of  over  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  women  who  are  employed  in  factories.  But 
Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  say  that  the  spinning  and  carding 
processes  have  a debilitating  tendency — much  aggravated  by 
imjperfect  sanitary  arrangements.  Suppose,  however,  that  a case 
had  been  made  out  for  shortening  the  hours  of  labour  in  these 
departments,  upon  what  grounds,  we  inquire,  could  the  extension 
of  the  measure  be  justified  to  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the 
persons  employed  in  factories  where  no  necessity  for  such  a change 
is  advanced  ? And  further,  we  inquire,  whether  if  the  high 
temperature  and  the  dust  are  (as  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes 
allege)  the  causes  of  the  debilitating  tendency,  which  would  be 
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more  efficacious  in  promoting  the  health  of  the  workers— one  hour’s 
less  daily  work  in  such  an  atmosphere,  or  its  purification  ? 

(2)  IN  THE  FLAX  MANUFACTURE. 

With  regard  to  persons  employed  in  the  flax  manufacture  where 
some  processes  are  and  some  are  not  alleged  to  be  unhealthy,  we 
wish  to  state  briefly  our  objections  to  the  statements  of  the  report 
on  this  subject.  We  deny  the  existence  of  recognised  maladies  as 
described  by  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes,  viz. — “'mill  fever,” 
“lichen,”  or  a kind  of  “jnickly  heat”  (p.  26),  spasmodic  cough 
(p.  22),  chronic  catarrh,  and  frequent  fainting  (p.  26).  We  also 
assert  that  the  report  gives  currency  to  incorrect  accounts  of  wet 
spinning-rooms,  especially  as  to  the  smell  of  oil  (j).  26) ; that  a 
temperature  of  88*^  is  most  unusual  and  exceptional ; that  high 
temperatures  are  no  advantage  to  the  spinning,  and  may  be 
prevented  if  the  existing  Factory  Acts  are  enforced.  A more 
thorough  inquiry  would  probably  have  proved  this  to  Messrs. 
Bridges  and  Holmes,  and  have  led  them  to  share  the  oj^inion  of 
medical  men  acquainted  with  this  class  of  workpeojDle,  that  wet 
spinning  is  not  in  itself  injurious  to  health.  This  is  only  a 
summary  of  our  objections  on  matters  of  fact,  space  preventing  us 
from  stating  more  in  detail. 

— -ds  to  the  alleged  high  rate  of  mortality  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 

W e regard  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  as  crucial  in  its  character, 
and  in  our  judgment  no  portion  of  the  iirvestigatioir  has  been  more 
unsatisfactorily  performed,  and  upon  none  of  the  lieads  of  inquiry 
are  the  conclusions  recorded  more  inaccurate  and  mislcadin£r. 

If  factory  labour  is  more  unhealtby  than  other  labour  it  must 
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necessarily  result  in  a greater  mortality.  But  in  attempting  to 
establish  this  is  it  fair  to  compare  the  mortality  in  great  factory 
tOAvns  with  the  average  mortality  of  England,  or  to  make  a gratui- 
tous inconclusive  comparison  with  London,  a centre  of  population 
of  three  and  a quarter  millions,  composed  of  great  groups  of 
population,  with  a mortality  varying  from  1,600  to  5,875  per 
100,000  ? Would  it  not  have  been  fairer  to  have  contrasted  the 
mortality  of  the  great  factory  towns  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and 
Yorkshire  with  that  of  other  towns  of  England  of  a similar  size  ? 
By  this  course  the  mortality  of  those  emj)loyed  in  different  trades, 
but  under  similar  sanitary  conditions,  would  have  been  equitably 
exhibited. 

At  page  53  of  their  report  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  say  : — 

“The  textile  districts  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  the  West  Riding 
are  distinguished  by  a high  rate  of  mortality  ; so  high  is 
the  death-rate  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  of  many  healthy  rural  districts, 
such  as  Altrincham,  Nantwich,  &c.,  the  general  rate  of 
deaths  for  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  in 
the  average  between  1851  and  1861,  was  2,550  per 
100,000— a much  higher  rate  th.an  the  death-rate  of 
London  during  the  same  period.  In  Yorkshire,  notwith- 
standing the  marked  salubrity  of  the  North  and  East 
Ridings,  the  death-rate  was  2,309— very  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  London,  the  London  rate  being  2,363.” 

Can  it  have  escaped  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  that  in  these 
important  districts,  comprising  the  North-Western  Division  of 
Encrland  and  Yorkshire,  there  are  massed  together  a number  of 
towns  containing  large  populations  in  a manner  elsewhere 
unexampled ; and  that  a high  death-rate  is  an  inevitable  conse 
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qiience,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  the  people  ? In 
confirmation  of  this  view  we  quote  the  Registrar-General’s  Annual 
Report  for  1872.  It  says  : — 

Page  X. — “In  the  ten  years,  1860-1869,  there  was  an  average  differ- 
ence of  5 per  1,000  in  the  English  urban  and  rural 
death-rates ; it  follows  therefore  that  the  death-rate  in  a 
county  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the  proportion 
of  each  of  these  classes  of  popndation  it  contains” 

And  again : — 

Page  xi. — “ In  20  of  the  largest  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  the 
death-rate  in  1870  averaged  25 -8  per  1,000  ! ” 

Page  xxix. — “ Fifty  more  cities  of  England,  having  populations 
ranging  between  25,000  and  150,000,  but  averaging 
50,000,  experienced  the  lower  death-rate  of  25  in  1,000.” 

Page  xxxi. — “The  mortality  was  highest  in  Bristol,  28*4;  Leeds, 
28’7 ; Glasgow,  29'6  ; Manchester,  29'8  ; and  Liverpool, 
32 ‘9  : none  of  these  five  towns  having  any  but  a small 
percentage  of  their  population  engaged  in  textile 
manufactures.” 

Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  then  give  the  death-rate  in  fifteen 
large  textile  manufacturing  towns  for  the  period  between  1851  and 
1861,  and  they  add  : — 

“ It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  registration  districts  include,  in 
most  cases,  a large  suburban  or  semi-rural  area ; the 
rate  of  the  towns  by  themselves  would  be  considerably 
higher.” 

We  quote  this  merely  to  remark  that  the  same  condition, 
applies  to  the  figures  we  shall  give,  showing  the  mortality  in  non- 
textile and  other  towns. 
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5. — Ltt  iis  noio  proceed  to  establish  the  statement  we  have  made,  that  the 
conchosions  recorded  by  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  upon  this 
branch  of  the  inquiry  are  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

The  average  death-rate  of  the  fifteen  manufacturing  towns 
selected  by  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes,  containing  an  average 
population  of  113,206,  is  2,513  per  100,000,  and  annexed  we  give 
the  particulars  of  the  population  and  mortality  of  25  other 
jirincipal  towns  of  England,  excluding  those  which  are  partly 
textile,  containing  an  average  population  of  94,928,  and  having  a 
death-rate  of  2,562  per  100,000,  thus  shoioing  that  the  TEXTILE 
MANUFACTUEING  TOWNS  HAVE  A LOWER  RATE  OF 
MORTALITY  than  the  other  toivns  of  similar  size  where  the 
'peoijle  are  differently  employed. 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement  we  insert  the  two  following 
Tables,  ] and  la,  giving  particulars  of  the  mortality  in  the  towns 
named  for  the  decennial  period,  1851-1860  : — • 
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Table  No.  1. 

Population  of  1861  and  Deaths  per  100,000  of  the  Population  of  the 
following  Non-Textile  Registration  Districts  for  the  Decennial 
Period  1851-1860. 


Registration  Districts. 

Population. 

Death-rate 

per 

100,000. 

Deaths 
of  Children 
under  1 year 
per  100,000 
born. 

Wolstanton  

54,356 

2617 

22,103 

Stoke-on-Trent  

71,308 

2621 

22,978 

GreemvicL.  

127,670 

2482 

15,978 

Norwich 

74,440 

2492 

23,517 

Bristol  

66,027 

2671 

20,896 

Wolverhampton  

126,902 

2761 

24,950 

Walsall  

59,908 

2590 

22,600 

West  Bromwich  

92,480 

2442 

19,228 

Dudley  

130,267 

2608 

22,507 

Stourbridge  

68,726 

2276 

20,202 

Birmingham 

212,621 

2651 

21,200 

Liverpool  

269,742 

3330 

27,703 

Sheffield 

128,951 

2845 

22,600 

York  

59,968 

2360 

20,294 

Hull 

56,888 

2469 

21,680 

Sunderland  

90,704 

2489 

20,823 

South  Shields 

44,849 

2401 

18,172 

Gateshead  

59,409 

2582 

18,901 

Newcastle  

110,968 

2737 

21,296 

Tynemouth  

77,955 

2318 

17,416 

Abergavenny 

67,092 

2519 

20,579 

Merthyr  Tydvil  

107,105 

2861 

22,974 

Cardiff  

74,575 

2329 

18,960 

Brighton 

77,693 

2200 

19,572 

Plymouth  

62,599 

2362 

20,404 

2,373,203 

64053 

527,533 

Average  

94,928 

2562 

21,101 
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Table  No.  la. 

Population  of  1861  and  Deaths  per  1,000  of  the  Population  of  the  Fifteen 
Textile  Manufacturing  Registration  Districts  selected  by  D. 
Bridges  and  W.  Holmes  to  show  the  great  Mortality  of  the  Textile 
Manufacturing  Districts  for  the  Decennial  Period  1851  to  1860. 


Registration  Districts. 

Population, 

1861. 

Death-rate 
per  100,000 
living. 

Deaths 
of  Children 
under  1 year 
of  age  per 
100,000  born. 

Stockport  . . . . 

94,360 

2562 

25,353 

Macclesfield  

61,543 

2483 

22,715 

Bolton  

130,269 

2688 

23,411 

Bury  

101,135 

2315 

21,180 

Ashton  

134,753 

2666 

24,713 

Oldham - . . • • 

111,276 

2538 

23,373 

Rochdale 

91,754 

2370 

19,937 

Burnley 

75,595 

2364 

! 21,117 

Blackburn  

119,942 

2634 

22,560 

Preston  

110,523 

2717 

24,440 

Huddersfield 

131,336 

2196 

18,291 

Halifax  

123,673 

2355 

20,593 

Bradford 

196,475 

2569 

25,034 

Leeds  

117,566 

2772 

23,932 

Dewsbury  

92,883 

2472 

20,303 

1,698,083 

37701 

336,952 

Average  

113,206 

2513 

22,463 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  mortality  of  the  Non-Textile  Districts 
exceeds  that  of  the  Textile  Districts  by  49  per  100,000  deaths,  and  that 
their  infant  mortality  is  less  by  1,362  per  100,000. 
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Aud  to  make  the  case  in  favour  of  the  textile  over  the  uon-textilo 
towns  as  regards  health  still  more  conclusive,  we  add  Tables  2 and  2a, 
giving  the  population  and  the  death-rate  of  the  same  towns  for  a second 
decennial  period,  namely,  that  from  1861  to  1870. 

Table  No.  2. 


Population  of  1881  and  1871,  and  Deaths  per  100,000  of  the  Population 
of  the  following  Non-Textile  Eegistration  Districts  for  the  De- 
cennial Period  1861-71. 


EEGISTRATIOJf  DISTRICTS. 

Population. 

Fol- 
io Years 

Deaths 
per  100,000 
living. 

1S61. 

isn. 

Mean. 

1861-1870 

Deaths. 

Wolstanton 

1 54,356 

68,927 

61,641 

15,711 

2,548 

Stoke-on-Trent  

i 71,308 
85,975 

89,259 

80,283 

21,084 

2,626 

Greenwich  

100,601 

93,288 

24,609 

2,637 

Norwich  

1 74,891 

80,390 

77,640 

18,852 

2,428 

Bristol 

1 66,027 

62,768 

64,397 

17,314 

2,688 

Wolverhampton 

126,902 

136,059 

131,480 

31,993 

2,433 

Walsall 

j 59,908 

71,823 

65,865 

15,771 

2,394 

West  Bromwich 

92,480 

106,618 

99,549 

22,138 

2,223 

Dudley 

130,267 

134,104 

132,185 

33,256 

2,515 

Stourbridge 

j 68,726 

73,385 

71,055 

15,808 

2,224 

Birmingham 

! 212,621 

230,946 

221,783 

59,071 

2,663 

Liverpool  

269,742 

238,353 

254,048 

98,130 

3,862 

Sheffield  

128,951 

162,285 

145,618 

42,323 

2,906 

York  

59,425 

64,901 

62,163 

14,630 

2,353 

Hull  

j 56,888 

69,065 

62,977 

16,014 

2,542 

Sunderland 

90,704 

112,725 

101,715 

24,092 

2,368 

South  Shields  

44,449 

74,441 

59,645 

14,296 

2,396 

Gateshead  

59,409 

80,235 

69,822 

17,192 

2,462 

Newcastle  

110,968 

130,915 

120.942 

34,118 

2,821 

Tynemouth 

77,955 

95,192 

86,574 

20,883 

2,412 

Abergavenny  

67,092 

74,602 

70,847 

16,802 

2,371 

Merthyr  Tydvil  

93,008 

104,110 

98,559 

24,772 

2,514 

Cardiff 

58,285 

76,230 

67,258 

14,484 

2,153 

Brighton  

77,693 

90,013 

83,853 

18,463 

2,202 

Plymouth  

62,599 

68,080 

65,340 

15,182 

2,323 

Average  

2,301,029 

2,596,027 

103,841 

2,448,527 

646,988 

63,064 

2,642 

Average  death-rate  on  the  mean  population  of  the  above  towns,  2642. 
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Table  No.  2a. 

Population  of  1861  and  1871,  and  Deaths  per  1,000  of  the  Population  of 
the  following  Textile  Registration  Districts  for  the  Decennial 
Period,  1861—1871. 


Registeation  Districts. 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Deaths 
per  100,000 
living. 

1861. 

1871. 

Mean. 

Stockport  

94,360 

97,686 

96,023 

24,242 

2,524 

Macclesfield 

61,543 

59,345 

60,444 

14,086 

2,330 

Bolton 

130,269 

158,402 

144,335 

37,286 

2,583 

Bury  

101,135 

109,133 

105,134 

24,987 

2,376 

Ashton 

134,753 

130,619 

132,686 

33,401 

2,517 

Oldham 

111,276 

126,969 

119,123 

30,452 

2,556 

Rochdale  

91,754 

109,829 

100,791 

24,060 

2,387 

Burnley  

75,595 

87,475 

81,535 

19,591 

2,402 

Blackburn  

119,942 

143,808 

131,875 

33,971 

2,576 

Preston  

110,523 

115,848 

113,186 

31,521 

2,785 

Huddersfield  

131,366 

140,150 

135,758 

32,132 

2,366 

Halifax 

128,673 

153,249 

140,961 

34,225 

2,428 

Bradford  

196,475 

257,706 

227,091 

57,163 

2,517 

Leeds  

134,906 

162,403 

148,204 

42,376 

2,859 

Dewsbury  

92,883 

124,296 

108,590 

28,333 

2,609 

1,714,553 

1,970,918 

1,845,736 

467,826 

37,815 

Average  

131,794 

1 

2,534 

Average  death-rate  on  the  mean  population  of  the  above 

Textile  Towns  2534 

„ „ „ Non-Textile  Towns  2642 


Excess  in  death-rate  of  Non -Textile  Towns  108  per  100,000  over  that  of  the 
Textile  Towns. 


It  will  be 'seen  from  tlie  two  preceding  Tables  tbat  the  average 
population  of  tlie  15  textile  towns  in  1871  was  131,794,  and  that 
the  averao’e  death-rate  in  these  lo  towns  for  the  decennial  period, 
between  1861-1870  Avas  2,534  per  100,000. 

The  average  population  of  the  25  %ow-textile  toAvns  was  in  1871, 
103,841,  and  that  the  average  death-rate  in  these  towns  for  the 
same  period  Avas  2,642  per  100,000.  Therefore  the  death-rate  in 
the  TEXTILE  WAS  LESS  than  in  the  non-textile  towns  by  108 
per  100,000,  and  thus,  the  mortality  in  the  textile  manufacturing: 
toAAms  is  shown,  in  each  decennial  period,  to  he  less  than  in  the 
other  large  toions. 

We  have  omitted  Manchester  from  the  list  of  textile  toAvns 
because  not  over  7 per  cent  of  its  population  work  in  factories, 
and  for  the  same  reason  Ave  miglit  also  omit  Leeds,  in  A^dlich  the 
mortality  is  extremely  high. 

We  also  give  a statement  in  Tables  8 and  3a  shoAving  that  the 
deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  in  the  fifteen  textile  towns 
for  each  100,000  of  the  population  is  731,  Avhilst  the  deaths  of 
infants  under  one  year  of  age  in  the  tAventy-five  non-textile  toAvns 
is  701  per  100,000,  shoAving  an  excess  of  31  per  100,000  of  the 
population  against  the  textile  toAvns.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a 
further  investigation  into  the  mortality  amongst  children  under 
eight  years  of  age  Avould  show  similar  results.  But  all  this  excess 
of  mortality  before  the  ^uorJcing  age  must  be  deducted  from  the 
total  death-rate  of  the  textile  toAvns  to  shoAV  the  mortality  amongst 
the  worlcing  poHion  of  the  population. 


Table  No.  3. 


Average  Mortality  of  Infants  under  One  Year  of  Age,  in  the  foUowing 
Non-Textile  Registration  Districts  during  1870 : — 


JlEGISTnATION  DlSTUICTS. 

Population, 

1871. 

Total 

Bii'tbs. 

Doatbs 
under 
One  Year. 

Average 
Death  of 
Infants 
per  100,000 
of  the 
Population. 

Death  ,s  in 
proportion 
to  Births 
per  100. 

Wolstanton 

68,927 

3,045 

624 

905-3 

20-49 

Stoke-on-Trent  

89,259 

3,974 

730 

817-8 

18-36 

Greenwich  

100,601 

3,685 

598 

594-4 

16-22 

Norwich  

80,390 

2,676 

590 

733-9 

22-04 

Bristol 

62,748 

2,072 

434 

691-1 

20-94 

Wolverhampton  .. 

136,059 

5,453 

895 

657-8 

16-41 

Walsall 

71,823 

2,892 

486 

676-6 

16-80 

West  Bromwich 

106,618 

4,336 

726 

680-9 

16-74 

j Dudley 

134,104 

6,056 

1,146 

854-5 

18-92 

1 Stourbridge 

73,385 

2,970 

546 

744-0 

18-38 

Birmingham 

230,946 

8,673 

1,563 

676-7 

18-02 

Liverpool  

238,353 

8,871 

2,182 

923-8 

24-59 

Sheffield  

162,285 

6,833 

1,272 

783-8 

18-61 

York  

' 64,901 

2,108 

411 

633-2 

19-49 

Hull  

69,065 

2,375 

428 

619-7 

18-02 

Sunderland 

112,725 

4,282 

628 

557-1 

14-66 

South  Shields  

74,441 

3,077 

471 

632-7 

15-30 

Gateshead  

80,235 

3,304 

542 

675-5 

16-40 

Newcastle  

130,915 

5,180 

945 

721-8 

18-24 

Tynemouth 

95,192 

3,797 

584 

613-4 

15-38 

Abergavenny  

74,602 

2,790 

441 

591-1 

15-80 

Merthyr  Tydvil  

104,110 

4,090 

690 

662-7 

16-87 

Cardifif ! 

76,230 

2,718 

408 

535-2 

15-01 

Brighton  

90,013 

2,819 

505 

561-0 

17-91 

Plymouth  

68,080 

2,223 

365 

536-1 

16-41 

2,596,027 

100,299 

18,210 

1 

17080*1  1 

446-01 

Average  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year,  for  every  100,000  of  the 

whole  population,  in  the  above  towns  701 ’4 

Average  deaths  in  proportion  to  births,  in  the  above  towns,  of  infants 

under  one  year  of  age  18’15  per  100 

Average  births  i)er  100,000  of  the  whole  population  of  the  above 

towns  3864 
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Table  No.  3a. 

Average  Mortality  of  Infants  under  One  Year  of  Age,  in  the  following 
Textile  Registration  Districts,  in  1870 : — 


Registration 

Districts. 

Population, 

1871. 

Total 

Births. 

Deaths 
under 
One  Year. 

■ 

Average 
Death  of 
Infants 
per  100,000 
of  the 
Population. 

Deaths  in 
proportion 
to  Births, 
per  100. 

! Stockport 

97,686 

3,360 

769 

787-2 

22-89 

1 Macclesfield  

59,345 

1,840 

299 

503-8 

16-25 

Bolton  

158,402 

6,409 

1,185 

748-0 

18-48 

Bury 

109,133 

3,867 

642 

588-3 

16-60 

Ashton  

1 

130,619 

4,649 

884 

676-7 

19-01 

' Oldham  

126,969 

4,702 

920 

724-5 

19-56 

Rochdale 

109,829 

3,889 

746 

679-2 

19-18 

^ Burnley  

87,475 

3,216 

633 

723-6 

19-68 

1 

Blackburn  

143,808 

5,719 

1,274 

885-9 

22-27 

Preston 

115,848 

4,500 

1,036 

894-1 

23-02 

Huddersfield 

140,150 

5,119 

802 

572-2 

15-68 

Halifax  

153,249 

5,427 

935 

610-1 

17-2 

Bradford 

257,706 

9,721 

1,898 

736-4 

19-52 

Leeds  

162,403 

6,406 

1,436 

884-2 

22-41 

Dewsbury  

124,296 

4,883 

997 

802-1 

20-41 

1,976,918 

73,707 

14,456 

10816-3 

292-16 

Average  deaths  of  infanta  under  one  year  of  age  for  every  100,000  of 

the  whole  population  in  the  above  towns  731'2 

Average  deaths  in  proportion  to  births  in  the  above  towns  of  infanta 

under  one  year  of  age  1 g.g]  . ,pj,  ^ q 

Average  births  per  100,000  of  the  'whole  population  of  the  above 

towns 37‘’8 

C 
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We  also  insert  a table  showing  the  mortality  in  five  cotton 
manufacturing  towns,  as  compared  with  five  other  great  towns 
specially  selected  by  the  Operatives  in  a statement,  printed  and 
circulated  by  them,  to  show  the  relative  unhealthiness  of  the 
former. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have  selected  for  their 
purpose  the  first  quarter  of  1872,  AND  THAT  THE  REGIS- 
TRAR-GENERAL’S RETURNS  FOR  THE  TWENTY-ONE 
PREVIOUS  YEARS  SHOW  A CONTINUOUS  SUPE- 
RIORITY, AS  RESPECTS  HEALTH,  ON  THE  SIDE  OF 
THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURING  TOWNS. 

Table  No.  4. 


Mortality  of  following  Towns  for  Twenty-one  Years  up  to  the  end  of 
1871,  in  comparison  with  the  First  Quarter  of  1872,  selected  by 
the  Operatives. 


Rate  of  Mortality  in  the  fol- 
lowing Cities  and  Towns, 
as  given  by  the  Opera- 

Population. 

Deaths 

per 

1,000  for 

Deaths  per  1,000  of  the 
Population  in  the  follow- 
ing Towns  for  the 

tives  to  prove  the  greater 
unhealthiness  of  Cotton 
Manufacturing  Towns. 

the  1st 
Quarter 
of  1872. 

10  Years 
(a)  1851 
to  1860. 

10  Years 
(b)  1861 
to  1870. 

(c)1871. 

I 

London 

3,311,298 

24-0 

23-63 

24-3 

24-70 

Birmingham  

350,164 

21-7 

26  51 

26-6 

24-37 

Liverpool  

499,897 

27-6 

33-30 

38-6 

34-57 

Leeds 

266,564 

27-7 

27-72 

28-6 

26  37 

Sheffield  

247,847 

29-8 

28-45 

29-1 

28-05 

Average  death-rate 

— 

26-16 

27-92 

29-5 

-27-6 

Cotton  Manufactueing 
Towns. 

Stockport 

58,862 

30-0 

25-62 

27-5, 

25-95 

Bolton  

81,962 

35-4 

26-88 

27-9 

28-42 

Blackburn 

78,172 

29-3 

26-34 

27-7 

25-07 

Preston 

85,738 

29-3 

27-17 

29-9 

29-82 

Oldham 

84,004 

29-5 

25-38 

27-1 

23-85 

Average  death-rate 

— 

30-7 

26-28 

28-02 

26-62 
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For  the  first  qiiai'ter  of  1872,  the  period  selected  by 
the  operative  leaders,  the  death-rate  in  the  five  large 
cities  and  towns  selected  was,  per  1,000  ...  ...  26  16 

In  the  five  cotton  manufacturing  towns  ditto  ...  30-70 

Excess  in  Cotton  Manufacturing  Towns  ditto  ...  4-50 

But  for  the  ten  years  1851-60  the  death-rate  of  the 
former  was 

And  of  the  latter 

In  Favour  of  Cotton  Manufacturing  Towns 


For  the  ten  years  1861-70  of  the  former 
And  of  the  latter 

In  Favour  of  Cotton  Manufacturing  Towns 

For  1871  of  the  former... 

And  of  the  latter 

In  Favour  of  Cotton  Manufacturing  Towns 


27- 92 
26-28 

1-64 

29-50 

28- 02 

1-48 

27-61 

26-62 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  for  one  quarter  the  death-rate  was  larger  iu 
the  above  five  cotton  manufacturing  than  in  the  other  five  towns,  hut 
tliat  for  twenty-one  years  the  reverse  was  the  case. 

f a ) — This  return  is  taken  for  the  District  as  given  in  the  Registrar- 
General’s  Report. 

( b ) — This  statement  is  arrived  at  by  excluding  from  the  cotton  toivn 
districts  the  sub-districts  which  are  omitted  from  the  Registrar- 
General’s  Statement  when  giving  the  mortality  cf  the  fifty  larr/e 
towns,  by  stating  that  the  “ other  districts  ” as  given  in  tlus 
Registrar-General’s  Report,  and  by  taking  the  actual  deaths 
occurring  during  the  ten  years  and  ascertaining  the  percentago 
tliey  form  on  the  mean  on  the  population  between  1861-71. 
This  was  the  only  course  open  to  us,  as  the  calculations  based  on 
the  last  Census  liave  not  been  completed  in  the  Rogistrai- 
General’s  Office.  We  may  notice  that  the  process  adopted  in  tho 
statement  of  tlie  Operatives  and  under  the  headings  (b)  and  (c ) 
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is  especially  unfavourable  to  the  cotton  towns,  as  it  excludes  front 
their  population  the  semi-rural  sub-districts,  whilst  it  adds  similar 
sub-districts  to  the  other  towns  in  the  Operatives’  statement  and 
that  given  for  1871. 


6. — As  to  the  allerjed  deterioration  of  the  race  of  factory  children. 

Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  have  entered  into  an  elaborate 
statement  to  show  that  factory  children  have  less  stamina  than 
other  children;  and  they  give  the  height,  weight,  and  chest- 
measurement  of  children,  examined  under  their  direction,  of  each 
year  of  age  from  eight  to  twelve. 

These  particulars  are  furnished  in  the  following  Tables  (A)  for 
factory  children  of  factory  parents  (urban  and  suburban),  and  (C) 
for  factory  children  of  non-factory  parents  in  factory  districts 
(urban  and  suburban). 


Table  A. 


Factory  Children  of  Factory  Parents  (Urban  and  Suburban). 


Kuiuber 

Examined. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Height  in 
Inches. 

Weight  in 
Pounds. 

Chest  Measurement  in 
Inches. 

Empty. 

Full. 

30 

8 

M. 

45'75 

55-60 

22-46 

24-55 

30 

91 

F. 

46-48 

50-73 

23-16 

24-37 

Average... 

... 

... 

46-11 

53-16 

22-81 

24-46 

80 

9 

M. 

48-05 

58-41 

22-52 

24-59 

110 

F. 

47-62 

54-63 

23-41 

24-62 

140 

10 

M. 

49-77 

62-14 

22-89 

25-11 

130 

F. 

49-52 

59-75 

24-12 

25-4-2 

130 

11 

M. 

51-44 

67-22 

23-43 

25-81 

120 

99 

F. 

50-80 

63-94 

24-66 

26-04 

120 

12 

J[. 

52-82 

70-74 

23-91  . 

26-29 

140 

99 

F. 

53-13 

71-46 

25-25 

26-77 

Average  .. 

... 

52-97 

71-10 

24-58 

26-53 
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Table  C. 

Non-Factory  Children  of  Non-Factory  Parents  in  Factory  Districts 

.(Urban  and  Suburban). 


Number 

Examined. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Height 

in 

Inches. 

Weight 

in 

Pounds. 

Chest  Measure- 
ment in  Inches. 

Empty. 

Full. 

20 

8 

M. 

46-72 

53-15 

22-31 

24-21 

20 

F. 

47-40 

53-64 

23-01 

24-73 

Average 

47-06 

53-39 

22-66 

24-47 

60 

9 

M. 

49-09 

59-40 

23-13 

24-94 

30 

J) 

F. 

49-37 

57-79 

24-30 

25-75 

50 

10 

M. 

51-02 

63-76 

23-30 

25-29 

30 

F. 

49-76 

60-78 

24-23 

25-62 

30 

11 

M. 

52-57 

70-22 

24-07 

26-49 

30 

F. 

52-80 

68-97 

25-39 

2(3-92 

20 

12 

M. 

53-56 

70-94 

23-76 

26-16 

17 

F. 

53-39 

70-55 

25-05 

26-88 

Average 



53-47 

70-74 

24-46 

26-52 

A. — These  averages  were  not  in  the  original  Tables,  but  we  have  inserted  them  to 

assist  our  argument. 

We  think  we  may  fairly  argue  that  the  question  at  issue 
namely,  whether  factory  labour  is  unhealthy  or  not,  is  by  these 
Tables  entirely  exhausted  so  far  as  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  is 
concerned. 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  facts  established  by  the 
two  preceding  Tables  : — 

(1)  That  the  factory  children  examined  (GO  in  all)  at  8 

years  of  age  average  in  height  46'11  inches,  the 
non-factory  children  (numbering  40)  47'06  inches. 

(2)  The  factory  children  average  in  weight  SS’IG  lbs.,  the 

non-factory  children  53‘39  lbs. 
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(3)  The  factory  children’s  empty  chest  measurement  is 
22‘81  inches,  and  full  chest  measurement  24'46 
inches;  the  non-factory  children  22’66  and  24'47 
inches. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  factory  children  selected 
were,  at  8 years  of  age,  0’95  of  an  inch  shorter,  0-23  of  a lb. 
lighter,  and  O'Ol  of  an  inch  smaller  in  full  chest  measurement, 
whilst  they  were  0T.5  of  an  inch  larger  in  empty  chest 
measurement. 

Now,  compare  them  after  the  children  have  had  four  years’ 
work  in  the  factories,  and  5’’ou  find  that  the  result  is,  the  factory 
children  average  52*97  inches,  and  the  non-factory  children  53*47, 
and  that  in  height  there  is  a difference  of  only  0*5  of  an  inch  instead 
of  0*95,  showing  a relative  improvement  of  0*45  of  an  inch  on  the 
part  of  the  factory  children. 

That  in  weight  the  factory  children,  wdio,  at  8 years  of  age, 
averaged  0*23  of  a lb.  lighter  than  the  non-factory  children,  average 
at  12  years  of  age  0*34  of  a lb.  heavier. 

That  in  emjDty  chest  measurement  they  show  an  excess  of 
0*18  of  an  inch,  instead  of  0*15  of  an  inch,  and  that  in  full  chest 
measurement  their  inferiority  of  0*01  of  an  inch  has  been  turned 
into  a superiority  of  0*01  of  an  inch. 

We  submit  that  these  facts  establish  beyond  dispute  that  in 
every  indication  of  development,  the  factory  children  of  factory 
parents  compare  favourably  with  the  non-factory  children  of  non- 
factory parents. 
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Tables  D and  E only  confirm  what  is  proved  by  all  mortality 
statistics  and  every  sanitary  investigation,  that,  irrespective  of 
occupation,  the  population  massed  in  great  towns  are  less  healthy 
than  those  residing  in  suburban  and  rural  districts. 

As  to  Table  B it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  there  is  a 
difference  in  favour  of  the  children  of  non-factory  districts  over  the 
factory  children  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  they  have  also  the 
same  superiority  over  the  non- factory  children  of  the  same  locali- 
ties, which  demonstrates  clearly  that  their  superiority  is  owing  to 
local  oMcl  climatic  influences,  and  not  to  the  occupations  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  Tables  D,  E,  and  B are  therefore  foreign  to 
the  main  object  of  the  investigation. 

In  support  of  our  deductions  from  these  Tables,  we  beg  to  refer 
to  the  extracts  from  the  remarks  made  on  this  subject  previously 
given  on  page  4 of  this  statement  by  Messrs.  Cant,  J.  Haward, 
and  Dr.  Seaton. 

7. — Infantile  Mortality  and  the  employment  of  married  women. 

We  have  already  admitted  the  excess  of  infantile  mortality  in 
the  textile  towns,  and  given  statistics  to  illustrate  it ; this  mor- 
tality, however,  is  not  caused  by  factory  labour,  but,  as  is  shown 
by  Messrs,  Bridges  and  Holmes,  principally  by  the  absence  of 
proper  natural  nutrition  and  motherly  care,  owing  to  the  mothers 
working  in  the  factories,  and  resigning  the  charge  of  their  offspring 
to  others.  Will  any  impartial  person  maintain  that,  if  the  mother 
worked  an  hour  a day  less  in  the  factory,  she  could  give  to  her 
infant  its  natural  food  at  sufficiently  short  intervals,  or  that  she 
could  herself,  in  consequence,  attend  to  its  hourly  wants,  instead  of 
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entrusting  it  to  the  care  or  neglect  of  others,  or  that  infantile 
mortality  would  he  reduced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  change  ? 
We  hardly  think  that  even  the  strongest  advocates  of  a Fifty-four 
Hours  Bill  will  maintain  that  it  is  a remedy  for  the  acknowledged 
excess  of  infant  mortality  in  those  districts  where  married  women 
work  away  from  their  homes. 

In  our  judgment  there  is  but  one  remedy  for  this  evil,  although 
it  may  he  made  a ^pretext  for  many  changes  luhich  tuill  leave  it 
untouched.  It  is  a remedy  beset  with  difficulties,  which  it  may 
or  may  not  be  possible  to  overcome,  but  to  which  all  legislation, 
intended  to  remove  this  evil  from  amongst  us,  should  tend.  We 
mean  the  s'radual  removal  of  the  child-bearins:  women  from  the 
factory,  and  their  resumption  of  the  motherly  duties  they  owe  to 
their  offspring.  We  do  not  see  how,  in  the  interest  of  the  work- 
people themselves,  we  can  support  the  proposal  that  child-bearing 
women  should  be  treated  as  half-timers,  but  we  suggest  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  both  mother  and  child  if  women  were 
excluded  from  the  factories  for  three  months  after  confinement. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  legislate  for  this  class  of  workers — 
whether  it  is  just  to  women  to  restrict  the  conditions  under  which 
they  shall  work — and  whether  it  would  not  be  a very  great  hard- 
ship to  some  of  them,  are  questions  that  do  not  appear  to 
have  entered  into  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes’  inquiry;  but, 
possibly.  Parliament  will  not  deem  them  altogether  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

S. — As  to  the  alleged  extensive  mortality  of  married  women  at  the  repro- 
ductive age. 
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We  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  secure  the  information  which 
would  enable  us  to  institute  a satisfactory  examination  of  the  facts 
connected  with  this  branch  of  the  inquiry.  It  would  have  cleared 
the  way  more  satisfactorily  if  the  death-rate  of  women  of  the  re- 
productive age  in  the  factory  towns  had  been  compared  with  that 
of  the  same  class  of  women  in  the  other  great  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Report  contains  statistics  intended  to  show  that  child- 
beariug  women  in  the  factory  districts  suffer  from  an  excessive 
mortality.  Here  again  we  complain  of  the  selection  of  places  for 
comparison,  if  the  object  is  to  show  the  unhealthy  nature  of 
factory  labour.  Surely  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  women  remain 
at  home  before  and  after  their  confinements,  their  husbands  being 
well  employed,  and  being  able,  therefore,  to  provide  necessary 
home  comforts,  they  must,  as  a matter  of  course,  escape  many 
of  the  dangers  of  women  who  rush  from  work  to  confinement, 
and  from  confinement  again  to  work.  But  does  this  fact  supply 
an  argument  for  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  in  factories  by  one 
daily  ? Does  it  not  rather  point  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
excessive  infant  mortality  ? 

Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  state  that  a large  proportion  of 
the  mortality  amongst  women  in  factory  districts  consist  of  ifiithisis 
and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  append  a note,  in 
proof  of  the  statement,  referring  to  a Parliamentary  return  (Feb- 
ruary 5,  1864),  “showing,  among  many  other  important  facts,  the 
prevalence  of  phthisis  and  respiratory  disease  in  males  and  females 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  55  in  every  Registration  District  of 
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England.  Tliey  add,  It  will  Idg  notod  that  the  women  of 
Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  suffer  from  phthisis  more  severely 
than  the  men.”  It  is  important  to  notice  that,  in  the  same  Return 
(February,  1864),  it  is  stated  that  it  is  not  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  clLoiig  that  the  death-rate  of  the  women,  from  these 
diseases,  exceeds  that  of  the  males,  but  in  every  other  District  of 
England  and  ^Vales,  excepting  that  of  London. 


to  the  monotony  of  factory  labour. 

After  admitting  that  factory  labour  “ in  almost  all  its  depart- 
ments is  undoubtedly  light,”  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  revert 
to  its  “monotony”  as  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  limiting  its 
duration,  and  describe  it  as  having  a “treadmill  character.”  We 
have  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  somewhat  impalpable 
accusation.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  had  factory  labour 
exacted  more  physical  exertion,  and  a constant  variation  in  its 
requirements  upon  the  thought  of  the  operative,  we  should  have 
been  told  that  both  brain  and  muscle  were  so  taxed  as  to  be 
exhausted  by  the  strain  put  upon  them.  We  object  to  the  word 
“ treadmill  ” as  sensational.  Monotony  is  now  common  to  almost 
every  species  of  mechanical  industry,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  case  in  favour  of  the  proposed  changes  must  in  itself  be 
extremely  weak  when  such  an  argument  is  pressed  into  its 
advocacy. 


20. As  to  specially  unfavourable  conditions  in  two  manufactures. 

In  paragi’aph  5 of  Messrs.  Bridges  aud  Holmes’  conclusion 
they  say : “ Our  report  has  indicated  the  existence  of  specially 
unfavourable  conditions  in  two  manufactures  which  together 
employ  more  than  three-fifths  of  all  protected  persons  in  textile 
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trades,  viz.— cotton  and  flax  manufactures.  Some  of  the  evils 
admit  of  entire  removal,  and  all  probably  of  mitigation,  were 
sanitary  inspection  of  factories  rendered  more  efficient  than  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law]  it  is.  MEANTIME  their  principal 
heuriiig  on  the  specific  object  of  our  inquiry  is,  that  if  an 
atmosphere  is  had  it  is  better  to  worh  in  it  for  nine  hours  than 
for  ten."  We  suggest  that  the  proper  course  is  at  once  to  make 
sanitary  inspection  efficient — to  remove  thereby  the  removable 
evils — to  mitigate  those  capable  of  mitigation — and  oiot  “ in  the 
meantime  ” to  pass  a law  which,  if  passed,  will  be  permanent,  and 
will  operate  as  a heavy  export  duty  upon  productions  supplying 
120  millions  out  of  the  220  millions  of  our  exports. 

21. — T/ie  age  for  admission  of  children  as  short-timers. 

Whilst  we  submit  with  confidence  that  the  Report  under 
consideration  has  furnished  no  ground  whatever  for  the  interference 
of  Parliament,  we  shall  not  decline  the  responsibility  of  saying 
that  we  concur  in  the  ojDinions  held  by  many  employers  that  the 
age  at  which  young  children  should  be  admitted  into  the  factory 
should  be  altered  from  8 to  9. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  are  induced  by  the  sanitary  arguments 
of  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  to  support  this  change,  as  Tables 
A and  C prove  that  factory  short-time  employment  is  not  injurious 
to  children,  but  we  trust  that  by  the  change  they  would  gain 
larger  opportunities  for  education. 

12. — As  to  a 'pi'oposed  extension  of  the  half  holiday  on  Saturday. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a very  general  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  operatives  exists  for  a full  half  holiday,  and  with  the  view 
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of  facilitating  the  accomplishment  of  this  wish  we  are  disposed  to 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  hour  of  closing  the  mills  on  Saturday- 
should  be  altered  from  two  to  one  o’clock. 

13. — Finally. 

We  submit  that  the  evidence  upon  which  the  conclusions  in 
this  Keport  have  been  arrived  at,  and  which  are  pregnant  with 
such  weighty  consequences,  ought  to  have  been  accessible  to  the 
public.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  this  inquiry  no  such 
publicity  has  been  afforded.  It  has  been  comparatively  secret 
No  opportunity  has  been  given  to  test  the  value  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  such  conclusions  have  been  founded,  and  we  are  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  has  been  appropriated,  and  wjiat  suppressed. 
We  can  only  examine  the  conclusions  by  the  evidence  which  the 
Report  affords ; and  upon  these  we  can  only  repeat  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  arrived  at  in  diametric  opposition  to  the 
written  opinions  of  upwards  of  seventy  per  cent  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  who  were  invited  to  record  them  on  the  ground  that 
the  20  years’  experience  which  they  had  had  qualified  them  above 
all  others  to  form  an  accurate  and  reliable  judgment  upon  the 
questions  submitted  to  them.  In  the  presence  of  such  a fact,  we 
take  upon  ourselves  to  conclude  that  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the 
question  has  utterly  failed  to  supply  any  adequate  ground  upon 
which  Parliament  can  justify  to  itself  either  the  duty  or  the 
right  of  further  interfering  with  the  hours  • of  labour  in  factories. 
And  lest  it  should  be  imputed  to  us  that  we  shun  inquiry,  we 
avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  challenge  it.  Our  only 
conditions  are— that  it  shall  be  conducted  by  judges  and  not  by 
advocates— that  it  shall  be  open  and  accessible  to  the  public— and 
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that  it  shall  embrace  the  whole  subject  not  only  in  its  sanitary, 
but  in  its  economic  and  social  bearings. 

We  believe  a Eoyal  Commission  to  be  the  only  instrument  by 
which  such  an  inquiry  could  be  satisfactorily  and  completely 
conducted,  and  we  trust  that  the  Government  will  not  hesitate  to 
grant  it  before  it  permits  itself  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
acting  upon  so  unsatisfactory  a document  as  that  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  examine. 

Signed  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Employers  of 
Factory  Labour  in  the  four  Counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  Chester, 
and  Derby. 

RICHARD  HAWORTH,  Peesident. 

JOSEPH  SIMPSON,  Teeasurer. 

HENRY  WHITWORTH,  Secretary. 

69,  King  Street,  Manchester, 

7th  June,  1873. 
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